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ARTICLE I. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENTS AND CHARACTER OF JOHN 
QUINCY ADAMS; WITH A PORTRAIT OF THE HEAD, THE 


SIZE OF LIFE. 


Few men of our age, or of any age or nation, are more re- 
markable than our venerable Ex-Piesident, John Quincy 
Adams. Few, if any, stand more conspicuously before the 
American public, or furnish as palpable and striking a proof 
of the doctrines of Phrenology. His mental and moral cha- 
racteristics are really remarkable, and no less so are his phre- 
nological developments; and the harmony between the two 
is striking and perfect. Our object in this essay will be, not 
so much to give his history, or show what are his mental and 
moral qualities, as to give his developments ; fcr every tyro in 
the land should be conversant with his character and talents. 

In stature he is rather low, stocky, somewhat fleshy, though 
not fat, and not a pound of waste flesh in him; with consid- 
erable éread/h of shoulders, and a remarkably firm, solid, 
dense organization. I have never seen an organization of 
equal activity, power, and endurance, united in any one man. 
His activity is indicated by the sharpness of his nose, and his 
endurance by the fulness of his cheek, and the general round- 
ness of his person. The development of his internal organs is 
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really most extraordinary. He is not gross, but evinces a 
length and fulness of the heart, lungs, digestive apparatus, 
and whole internal range of organs, scarcely ever found to 
exist. This gives him that capacity for endurance, for which 
he isso remarkable. Never sick, and an old man of reventy- 
five, he has all the ardor of feeling and vigor of intellect usually 
found in a man of thirty, with a power of enduring mental la- 
bor altogether unparalleled in our country. He will sit up, 
night after night, for three nights ia succession, laboring with 
an energy, vigor, and assiduity, that will exhaust any other 
man in Congress in a single twenty-four hours, and yet appear 
in his seat the next day. No man in Congress comes any 
where near him in preparing reports, searching documents, 
and enduring mental fatigue. Look at his speeches also. How 
full of intellectual acumen, power of argument, and intensity 
of feeling. What he does he does with all his might, and ye 
does not become fatigued... Who now in Congress will speal 
more hours, or with more power, and hold out with even in- 
creasing vigor, equal to this venerable old man? His step it 
yet elastic, his manner sprightly and lively, without any of the 
slowness or imbecility usually accompanying old age. None 
of his energy, pathos, or brilliancy of intellect, has yet forsa- 
ken him ; on the contrary, they seem to increase with each re- 
volving year; for some of his recent orations and speeches are 
pronounced superior to all their illustrious predecessors. 

Look, again, at his withering sarcasm and overpowering in- 
vective. Where on record do we find the biting, scorching 
severity, that this old man so pungently utters, evincing that 
youthful blood still courses through his veins, and that the 
fire of youth still burns unquenched by years. Where is the 
man who is more industrious, who accomplishes more, who 
dispatches more hard intellectual labor, or investigates or 
writes more, than he does? And then, reader, look at his 
cheek, its fullness and density, all showing unexampled vital , 
vigor.* ; 


' *. Tt will be recollected, that the poles of the internal organs are in 
the cheek—that of the stomach opposite the molar, or stomach, or grin- 
der teeth, of the heart lower down, of the lungs higher up, and of the 
. other internal organs in the same section. Accordingly, those whos 
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JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, 243 


His head predominates neither in length nor breadth, but is 
fair in both. Its width, however, is considerable, which gives 
him his force of character, and his efficiency of feeling and 
action. Its length gives him those higher moral and philan- 
thropic qualities, which shine so conspicuously in his charac- 
ter; and the two combining, render him most efficient, but 
always in a good cause. 

The portion of his head most developed, is that above and 
behind the ears, marked fig. 13, embracing Firmness, Self- 
Esteem, Approbativeness, and -Conscientiousness. This sec- 
tion gives the aspiring, elevating, high, ennobling qualities, 
and renders their possessor emulous to become conspicuous, 
and to enter on a public career, in which these ambitious, 
ruling, aspiring qualities, can find exercise and gratification. 
They also enable their possessor to carry sway, assume the 
lead, take the helm, and exert a commanding influence; but 
the kind of influence is determined by the other faculties.— 
Combined with predominant propensities, they give a dispo- 
sition to become distinguished in animal pleasures; with the 
moral sentiments, the disposition and ability to excel in vir- 
tue, philanthropy, &c.; with large intellectual organs, in learn- 
ing and talents; and the two latter are the combinations of 
John Quincy Adams. He could hardly fail to become distin- 
guished, and that for intellectual and moral greatness. And 
this is the kind of eminence which this distinguished statesman 
has actually acquired. In this respect, the inference from 
what his character would be, harmonises perfectly with what 
it actually is. 

His intellectual organs are also very fully developed. The 
amount of brain forward of the ear, is actually prodigious. 
The ear is set far down and far back, in the head, which indi- 
cates both power and activity in the mental operations. This, 
with his mental temperament, or the sharpness of his organi- 


vital organs are strong and active, will be plump in the face and full in 
the cheek, (as is the case with children and youth before these organs 
have been injured,) while dyspeptics, and those predisposed to con- 
sumption, or confined from fresh air, will be found to be thin, scraw- 
ney, hollow-cheeked, spare-faced, thin-visaged, &c. See No. 2, p, 
51, of this volume. 
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zations, would give superior natural talents, with a quickness, 
clearness, and power of intellect, truly extraordinary. And 
then his head has a due share of width, (not so much, how- 
ever, as appears from the smaller drawing, or the front view), 
which sets this intellect at work, and urges it on to powerful 
action. A better balance between the several classes of or- 
gans, is rarely found. Indeed, all the organs themselves, are 
remarkably harmonious in their development, so that little 
power is wasted, and what there is, is all available. The 
importance and utility of this balance of faculties, is little un- 
derstood or appreciated. No other phrenological condition 
imparts proportionable perfection to the character, or happi- 
ness to the subject. I have rarely, if ever, found equal even- 
ness and sirength of developmeut, united in the same person : 
arid this is one secret of his combined greatness and consis- 
tency. The size of Mr. A.’s organs is as follows: 


Tupe Measurements, in inches and tenths : 
Size of the head around Philoprogenitiveness and Iudividuality* 22.5 


From ear to car over Firmness.. ‘ ‘ ° 15.5 
# “ around Individuality . ° ° 13.5 
2 “ over Benevolence , : : ° 14.7 
7 around Philoprogenitiveness , . 13. 
Occiput to Individuality, over Firmness ; , 14. 


Calliper Measurements : 


Individuality to Philoprogenitiveness =. , ° 7.8 
Opening of the ear to Individuality : ; ° 5.5 
= - Comparison : . , 5.9 
Us a a Benevolence ° . ‘ 63 
- as Firmness , ° , 6.5 
* as Self-Esteem ° ° ° 6.3 
“ és Philoprogenitiveness : ; 5. 
Destructiveness to Destructiveness ° ‘ , 6.3 
Cautivusness to Cautiousness ° ° , : 5.7 
Sublimity to Sublimity  . ‘ , ‘ ° 6.3 
Ideality to Ideality ‘ : ° ° , 6. 
Acquisitiveness to Acquisitiveness , ° ° 61 


! * The bust from which this examination is made was cast from life, 
and as Mr. A. had very litte hair on his head, it is perfectly accurate. 
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JOHN QUINCY ADAMs. 


Social Faculties. 

1. Amativeness, 6 large 21. Ideality, 6, large plus | 
2. Philoprogenitiveness, 6 large B. Sublimity, 6 large plus 
3. Adhesiveness, 6 large 22. Imitation, full to large ; 
4. Inhabitiveness, 6 large 23. Mirthfulness, 6 large 

5. Concentrativeness, 6 large § 24. Individuality, 6 large 

A. Vitativeness, 6 large 25. Form, 6 large 

6. Combativeness, 6 large 26. Size, 6 large 

7. Destructiveness, 6 large plus 27. Weight, 6 large 

8. Alimentiveness, 6 large 28. Color, 3 moderate 

9. Acquisitiveness, 6 large 29. Order, 6 large plus | 

10. Secretiveness, 6 large 30. Calculation, 5 full 

11. Cautiousness, 5 full 31. Locality, 6 large plus 
12. Approbativeness, 7 very large 32. Eventuality, 7 very large plus _ 
13. Self-Esteem, 5 full 33. Time, 6 large 

i4, Firmness, 7 very large plus 34. Tune, 5 full 

15. Conscientiousness, 7 do. 35. Language, 6 large plus 
16. Hope, 6 large 36. Causality, 6 large 

17. Marvellousness, 2 small minus 37. Comparison, 6 large plus 
18, Veneration, 6 large C. Suavitiveness, large 

19. Benevolence, 6 large plus D. Human Nature, 7 very large 
20. Constructiveness, 6 large plus. 


One striking characteristic of Mr. A.’s developments is, that 
nearly all the organs are Jarge, and uniformly developed. By 
referring to the editor’s work on Education and Self-Improve- 
ment, the part published in connexion with vol. iv. pp. 33 to 
44, the reader will find remarks on the importance of balance 
of faculties; and from the numbering above given, he will see 
that Mr. Adams has this requisite in a pre-eminent degree. 
Hence, he has few excesses, few defects, consistency of cha- 
racter, aiid correctness of judgment. 

The predominant organ in the head of Mr. Adams, is rrxm- 
Ness: a larger development of this organ I have never seen, 
and few as large. This is evident from the rise of the head 
over the ears, its highest part (see profile view), and yet even 
this drawing does not exhibit its prominence as conspicuously 
as it appears on his bust. The other parts of the top of his 
head are high, but this is higher by far—is Pelion upon Ossa, 
and Ossa upon Olympus. In addition to this, he has an im- 
mense development of the lower portion of Self-Esteem, of 
15* 
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late ascertained to be the organ of Wii/; and the two com- 
bined render him dogged/y obstina/e, downright mulish, and 
even stubborn. In harmony with this development, as well 
think of turning a north-wester, or moving Gibraltar, as turn- 
ing him. This is one secret of his success. Phrenology says 
that he will uever give up aay thing, unless forced to do so 
by dire compulsion, and if he were ever to believe in Phreno- 
logy. this change would even militate against the science. 

But this prodigious Firmnuess combines with almost equally 
large Conscienliousness, which makes him adhere with dou- 
ble tenacity to what he considers right, and oppose, to the 
last extremity, whatever he considers wrong. 1 regard these 
two organs, taken together, as greater in his than any other 
head I have ever examined, and hence his moral decision is 
equally great, if not greater. Hence, for him to believe a thing 
to be right, is to doit at all hazards. This accounts for his 
pushing his abolition views into the very eyes of Congress and 
the South, time after time, and year afier year, and that, too, 
jn spite of all the apposition he encounters, all the opprobrium 
heaped upon him, and all the personal danger threatened in 
tase he persisted in urging his doctrines upon Congress and the 
nation. I venture to predict, from this development, that no- 
thing, not even the cannon’s mouth nor the certainty of im- 
mediate death, would prevent his speaking the ¢ruéA, and 
espousing the cause of right and justice, as he understands 
them. 

These predominant organs lead and give tone to all the 
others. They fourm the cextre of action, the ruling motives, 
and all the other organs combine to aid them in executing 
their desires. Thus, Combativeness and Destructiveness are 
large, particularly so; but both are ander the control of Con- 
scientiousness, so that they become morul courage, defence of 
right, opposition to the wrong,and advocacy of natural rights 
and justice; and, combined with his large Benevolence, in- 
duce his support for the oppressed, and his indignation against 
the oppressor. Few men have this feeling in a stronger de- 
gree, and hence his untiring aud deadly opposition to slavery, 
is at least honest and, heart-felt. With this organization, he 
could scarcely be otherwise than hostile to slavery; nor will 
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that opposition ever cease, while he continues to breathe.* 
The old man’s infentions are honest: his heart is right: he 
feels all he says. Strict moral integrity governs the man, in 
all he says or does. He would sooner burn off his right hand, 
than say or do what he thought wrong. He is trustworthy to 
the utmost extent, and just he man to manage our national 
affairs, because, to an uncommon share of intellectual acumen, 
he adds more moral feeling, and a stricter sense of justice, 
than any other political man I ever examined. In fact, he is 
almost the only political man I ever examined, who had much 
Conscientiousness. Senatcr Tallmadge has it large, and Wise 
has some; but neither Clay, Webster, Tyler, Van Buren, nor 
Benton, have any worthy of mention; and politicians, as a 
class, are almost totally destitute of it. Hence the recent 
prostitution of our government to the base principle of paying 
men for voting by giving them a fat office. “TI ’ll tickle you, 
if you ’ll tickle me’’; “Ill help put you into office, if you 
will give me an office under you,”’ is now the motto of all 
political parties; but John Quincy Adams would no more 
urn a man out of office because he voted against him, or give 
an office to a man because he voted and electioneered for him, 
than he would sit in a bed of burning embers. Judging phre- 
nologically, he is the only man at Washington at alt fit to be# 
President. Hugh Lawson White had an excellent moral and 
intellectual head, and General Harrison an honest one; yet 
not one of those now before the public, as likely to be selected 
for that high office, has‘moral feeling enough for the station. 
Would to heaven we could once more have an honest presi- 
dent; but that time, I fear, is past, never to return. At pre- 
sent, no honest man can be elected to any important office ; 


* It is due to trath to state publicly, that Abolitionists generally have 
large Benevolence and Conscientiousness. Phrenology thus sanctions 
their doctrines and principles, yet this does not by any means sanction 
their measures. On the other hand, Phrenology condemns these mea- 
sures as too combative. and thereby calculated to thwart the very end 
sought. A more conciliatory spirit would obtain this end sooner. If 
they were as well a-quainted with the heads of Southerners as I am, 
they would see that they could: never be driven, and that the more 
they are driven, the more inflexible they become. 
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but the man who can figure most, who is the most artful, dou- 
ble dealing, cunning, and deceptive, is the one for our love-to- 
be-gulled people. This state of things is lamentable, but will 
soon cure itself; for it will soon drive all honest men from the 
polls, or else form an honest party. But more on politics and 
government, in some subsequent number of the Journal. 

As already stated, Benevolence is large in the head of Mr. 
Adams. He wishes to do good, and seeks the public good. 
He is truly benevolent and obliging, and yet, his large Acqui- 
sitiveness will prevent his giving much money. He is dis- 
posed to help others to help themselves, and seeks the public 
good in all his public measures, yet he will do more freely 
than he will give, although he is not slow to give in cases of 
real need. 

His large Acquisitiveness renders him frugal, saving, indus- 
trious, close in bargaining, and desirous of acquiring property ; 
yet his very large Conscientiousness, in combination, renders 
him strictly honest in all his pecuniary transactions. Such a 
man will pay every cent of his honest debts, but no more, 
will hate to be in debt, and never ask a man to call twice for 
what is justly his due, and this I venture is John Quincy 
Adams’ rule. With less Acquisitiveness, he would be less 

*particular to pay all he owed to the cent, and would feel less 
obligation in all pecuniary matters. Paradoxical as it may 
seem, a man with large Conscientiousness and smaller Acqui- 
sitiveness, will realise his pecuniary obligations less forcibly, 
and exert himself to pay them less vigorously, than the man 
with Conscientiousness the same, and Acquisitiveness larger. 
To be perfectly honest in money matters, a man requires large 
Conscientiousness and large /cquisitiveness: first, to make 
him realise the importance of paying his debts, and secondly, 
to render him industrious in order to provide the means ol 
paying them. John Quincy Adams would never use one cent 
of public or private money that did not belong to him, and 
would administer the government as economically as any 
other man except Washington, in whom the same combina- 
tion occurs. 

In point of size, relative and absolute, Approbativeness 
stands next after Firmness and Conscientiousness. Phreno- 
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logy says that he is very fond of praise, and loves to render 
himself conspicuous. Yet, as this organ is next-door neighbor 
to Conscientiousness, he seeks praise for moral and virtuous 
actions, rather than for riches, or beauty, or fighting, &e. His 
ambition is excessive, yet it inspires in him an ambition to 
become good and great. He values others, and wishes to be 
valued, on the score of good motives and right intentions; but 
if he docs not love to be commended for his talents in oppos- 
ing the wrong and defending the right, then there is no truth 
in Phrenology. His manner also indicates this, and displays 
a little egotism, as though he would fain attract attention, and 
secure the favourable estimation of others. Still, his ambition 
runs mainly in a high moral and intellectual channel. He is 
principally ambitious to become distinguished for talents, and 
for employing those talents in doing good. 

Self-Esteem is large, but not predominant. Though large 
enough to give him weight of character, dignity, nobleness, 
and a justappreciation of his own qualities, yc tit isnot so large 
as to render him proud, aristocratical, or tyrannical. Mr. A. 
isa true republican of the school of ’76, and really and truly 
desires the diberty and the equality of the people, rather than 
to occupy places of power or profit. He is much more of a 
Democrat than Henry Clay, Daniel Webster, John Tyler, 
Thomas Benton, or Martin Van Buren, whose democracy is 
the democracy of self-esteem, or of exclusivemess, and of “J 
am better than thou,’ of the elevation of the few at the ex- 
peuse of the many, and of popular liberty. All the democracy 
contained in either or in all their heads, will never make the 
poor man one whit the better, nor tend in tie least to break 
up the “bottom upper-crust’’ of society—that relic of the 
feudal ages. Nor will the democracy of Calhoun ever do him 
or any one else much good, for it is the democracy of power 
and audhorily. But John Quincy Adams is among the few 
true-hearted republicans, among our politicians. May he long 
continue to exert a powerful influence in the councils of the 
nation against every form of arbitrary power, aud in favor of 
universal liberty and equal rights. 

His Marvellousness is small, and Firmness large, so that he 
will not believe unless he is compelled to do so by proof posi- 
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tive. Hence, his disbelief in Phrenology. Not that this sei- 
ence appeals to Marvellousness: so far from it, it requires ob- 
servation alone, to produce conviction. Yet small Marvel- 
lousness and very large Firmness, bar the mind against this 
observation ; and this is the fact with regard to Adams and 
Phrenology. He has never examined it; and therefore his 
opinion, though almost infallible in regard to those points he 
has examined, is utterly valueless in regard to this subject. 
An old man, thus formed, will not easily examine or admit 
new things. 

Veneration is large, and this, with his prodigious Conscien- 
tiousness and large Benevolence, would render him a truly 
devout worshipper of his God, a pattern of piety, and humble 
before his Maker. 

His Imitation is decidedly conspicuous, and hence his power 
of mimicry is great. In his speeches, he is said to be able 
to take off those whom he chooses to imitate. This organ 
combines easily with Mirthfulness, also large; and enables 
him to show up things in the most laughable and ludicrous 
light imaginable, and to caricature what he wishes to over- 
throw. 

But his Mirthfulness works mainly with his inéedlectual 
faculties, especially with his powerful reasoning organs. His 
reasoning powers are large and very active, and also well 
supported by the perceptive faculties. The latter give the 
facts, and then the reasoning organs and Mirthfulness work 
them up into sound arguments, or else employ the reductio 
ad absurdum in showing up the ridiculousness of the oppo- 
site side, by comparing it to what is laughable in itself. His 
Mirthfulness, Comparison, Combativeness, and Destructive- 
ness, give him that scorching sarcasm for which he is so re- 
markable. He has no equal in the withering severity of his 
comparisons, and the appropriateness and indescribable humot 
of his illustrations and criticisms. No point of his character 
is more conspicuous than his fun-making disposition, his irony, 
sarcasm, severity of invective, and power of ridicule ; and this 
quality is equally prominent in his head, as are also all the 
organs with which it usually combines. 

His intellectual lobe, as already remarked, is very long and 
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prominent; and what is rare and invaluable, the reflectives 
and perceptives are all about egua/. Individuality is large, 
so that nothing escapes his observation; Eventuality is very 
large, so that nothing ever escapes his memory ; and Causality 
and Comparison are both large, and very active, so that he 
reasons mainly on the facts of the case, and fully establishes 
his positions by a mass of concurring facts and historical re- 
ferences, which no one but John Quincy Adams can com- 
mand. No man in the nation is as familiar with its history, 
or foreign and domestic relations, as Mr. A. Even at his ad- 
vanced age, his memory of facts, fidelity and correctness of 
quotation, and ability to communicate information, draw up 
reports, &c., are unequalled by any other man in the United 
States. In all matters requiring the exercise of Eventuality. 
he is a real prodigy—the wonder of all who know him; and 
on his bust, this organ appears very conspicuously developed, 
Language is also large, and hence the ease and power with 
which he speaks. In all matters of narration and argument, 
especially where the two are united, he is most remarkable : 
every thing comes in so apropos, so to the point, so naturally. 
He has sufficient Causality to enable and dispose him to rea- 
son from first principles, and give him a deep, strong mind ; 
yet Comparison and Eventuality are his intellectual fortes. 
These organs also aid him in compiling, collating, putting 
things together, and detecting the drift and bearing of them. 
Comparison and Language give him his excellence as a critic. 

Inhabitiveness is large. He loves his country, and ig a true 
patriot; he also loves home, and delights to improve and» 
adorn it. He is hospitable, a warm friend, yet rather exclu- 
sive, and sets a peculiarly high value on woman, and on marks 
of commendation bestowed on him by her. 

Order is large: he is therefore methodical and systematic, 
and having Time large, is punctual—always in his seat at the 
opening of Congress in the morning,* and remarked by all 


* One morning, for a wonder, he was not in his seat when Congress 
was opened, and all present remarked and won tered at the absence. 
The fault was mine. He came to have his bust taken at the hour ap- 
pointed, but another gentleman was then in the box, and he was delay- 
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who know him for his punctuality and precision as to time, 
No man could do what he has done, and still does, unless per- 
fectly systematic and regular. Agreeableness and Human- 
Nature are both large, hence his affability of manner and ge- 
neral popularity, even among his political enemies, and the 
advocates of slavery, whom he lashes so terribly. 

Cautiousness is not large, though he is by no means reck- 
Jess. Nothing can daunt him, nothing scare him from the 
path of duty, nothing intimidate him : so far from it, Comba- 
tiveness greatly predominates over Cautiousness, so that he 
fears nothing, does not heed consequences when his Conscien- 
tiousness tells him he is right, and if his Firmness has once de- 
cided on the course to be pursued. Few men possess his bold- 
ness, fearlessness, resolution, or energy of character. Those 
threats of assassination sent to him anonymously, would not 
have the slightest effect in making him desist from his line of 
conduct previously marked out. Hope is also large: henee 
his cheerfulness, and, with Firmness and Self-Esteem, his 
great fortitude and vivacity of spirits. 

Ideality and Sublimity are both large plus, hence his good 
taste and burning eloquence. His flights of fancy are certainly 
fine and lofty, yet do not enfecble, though they certainly adom 
his speeches and writings. He cannot say or do a gross, vul- 
gar thing, yet is by no means fastidious. The following lines are 
quoted—first, because they so perfectly illustrate many of the 
intellectual qualities above ascribed to him ; a:d secondly, 
because they contain some invaluable moral truths which 

‘cannot be too widely circulated, or generally practised. Their 
origin will be sufficiently explained by the accompanying re- 
marks; and attention will be called, by notes, to particular 
organs illustrated by particular lines or stanzas. Not that po- 
etry is his forte—it is only his recreation. Still, the poetry and 
the sentiment unifed, render it interesting in itself, and fur- 
nish as good an illustration of his character, probably, as any 
thing else could do, particularly that part of it in which he 
drops his irony, and is serious. 


ed some five minutes—the only time for many years that he had failed 
being in his seat when Congress opened. 
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THE WANTS OF MAN. 


«Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long.” ~ 


I. 

“ Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long” 

"Tis not with me exactly so 
But ’tis so in the song. 

My wants are many, and if told 

ould muster many a score; 

And were each wish a mint of gold, 

I still should long for mere. 
Ul. 

What first I want is daily bread, 
And canvas backs and wine; 

And all the realms of nature spread 
Before me when I dine. 

Four courses scarcely can provide 
My appetite to quell, 

With four choice cooks from France 

beside, 
To dress my dinner well. 
Il. 


What next I want at heavy cost, 
Is el t attire ; 
Black sable furs for winter’s frost, 
And silks for summer’s fire, 
And Comeneve shawls and Brussels 
ace 
My bosom’s front to deck— 
And diamond rings my hands to grace 
And rubies for my neck. 
Iv. 
And then I want a mansion fair, 
A dwelling house, in style, 
Four stories high, for wholesome air, 
A massive marble pile: 
Withthalls for banquets and for balls, 
All furnished rich and fine ; 
With stabled studs in fifty stalls, 
And cellars for my wine. 
v 


I want a garden and a park 
My dwelling to surround, 

A thousand acres, (bless the mark,) 
With walls encompass’d round, 
Where flocks may range, and herds 

may low, 
And kids and lambkins play— 
And flowers and fruits commingled 


Ail Eden to display. 
16 


VI. 

I want when summer’s foliage falls, 
And autumn strips the trees, 

A house within the city’s walls 
For comfort and for ease— 

But here as space is somewhat scant 
And acres rather rare, 

we apes in town I only want 

0 occupy—a Square. 


Vir. 


I want a Steward, Butler, Cooks, 
A Coachman, Footman, Grooms ; 
A library of well bound books, 
And picture garnished rooms, 
Corregios, Magdalen and Night 
The Matron of the chair, 
Guido’s fleet coursers in their flight, 
And Claudes at least a pair. 
vil. 
I want a cabinet profuse 
Of medals, coins and gems; 
A printing Y rss for private use 
Of fifty thousand ems ; 
And plants, and minerals and shells, 
Worms, insects, fishes, birds, 
And every beast on earth that dwells 
In solitude or herds, 
Ix. 
I want a board of burnish’d plate, 
Of silver and of gold, 

Tureens of twenty pounds in = 
With sculpture’s richest mould ; 
Plateaus with chandeliers and lamps, © 

Plates, dishes, all the same: 
And porcelain vases with the stamps 
Of Sevres, Augouleme. . 


x. 

And maples of fair glossy stain 
Must oe my chamber doors, 

And carpets of the Wilton grain 
Must cover al] my floors, 

My walls with Tapestry bedeck’d 

ust never be outdone, 

And damask curtains must proteet 

Their colors from the sun. 
xL 

And mirrors of the largest pane 

From Venice must be brought, 








And sandal wood and bamboo-cane 
For chairs and tables bought ; 

On all the mantel-pieces, clocks, 
Of thrice gilt bronze, must stand, 

And screens of ebony and box 
Invite the stranger’s hand. 


xIl. 


I want,—(who does not want ?)—a 
wife, (*) 

Affectionate and fair, 

To solace all the woes of life, 
And all its joys to share: : 

Of temper sweet—of yielding will, 
Of firm, yet placid mind ; 

With all my faults to love me still, 
With sentiment refin’d. 

XII. 

And as Time’s car incessant runs 
And fortune fills my store, 

I want of daughters and of sons 
From eight to half a score.(") 

I want, (alas! can mortal dare 
Such bliss on earth to crave) 

‘That all the girls be chaste and fair, 
The boys all wise and brave. 


xiv. 
And when my bosom’s darling sings 
With melody divine, 

A pedal harp of many strings, 

ust with her voice combine ; 
A na ew apr en | wrought, 

ust open stand, apart, 
That all my daughters may be 


taught, 
To win the stranger’s heart. 
xv. 
re and daughters will desire 
efreshment from perfumes, 


Cosmetics for the skin require 
And artificial blooms. 


The Civet fragrance shall dispense, 
And treasur’d sweets return ; 


Cologne revive the faggin g sense, 
XVI. 
And when, at night, my weary head 


Begins to droop and dose, 
A southera chamber holds my bed, 


For nature’s soft repose ; 
; a counterpanes and 


eet, 
Mattrass and bed of down, 
And comfortables for my feet, 
And pillows for my crown. 
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XVII. 


I want a wart and faithful friend(¢) 
To cheer the adverse hour, 
Who ne’er to flatter will descend 
Nor bend the knee to power ; 
A friend to chide me when I ’m 
wrong, 
My inmost soul to see; 
And that my friendship prove as 
strong 
For him, as his for me. 


XVIII. 

I want a kind and tender heart,(*) 
For others’ wants to feel ; 

A soul secure from Fortune’s dart,(*) 
And bosom arm’d with stee!; 

To bear divine chastisement’s rod 
And mingling in my plan, 

Submission to the will of God(‘) 
With charity to Man. 


XIX. 
I want a keen observing eye, 


An ever listening ear, 
The truth through all disguise to 


spy,(*) ; 
And wisdom’s voice to hear; 
A tongue to speak at virtue’s need(") 
In Heaven’s sublimest strain ; 
And lips the cause of man to 
plead,(‘) 
And never plead in vain. 


xXx. 


I want uninterrupted health 
Throughout my long career, 
And streams of never failing 
wealth, (*) 
To scatter far and near, 
The destitute to clothe and feed, 
. whe waa, ki hatoy we 
upply the helpless orphan’s need, 
And sooth the widow’s wo. 
XX. 


I want the genius to conceive (') 
The talents to unfold 
Designs, the vicious to retrieve, 
The virtuous to uphold ; 
tanetiv power, we skill, 
Of aoa hearts to mA the 
Ww e 
And reach from Pole to Pole. 


xxi. 
I want the seals of power and placer 


The ensigns of command ; 
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Charged by the the People’s un- XXIV. 
oo grace,(°) These are the wants of mortal man, 
To rule my native Land— I cannot want them long— 
Nor crown nor sceptre would I | For Jife itself is but a span 
Bat from my country’s will i aminae beorbi all 
. , ast great want, absorbing all, 
By day, by night, to ply the task ts, when beneath the sod, * 
Her cup of bliss to fill. And summoned to my final care, 
onein The mercy of my God.(') 
1 want the voice of honest praise(? eS ua : 
To follow me behind, praise(?) | and oh! while circles in my veins 


And to be thought in fature d8y%(") | and yer a fragment small remains 
Th - “ Se Of nature’s transient dream ; 
= hp societies + hg My soul in humble hope unscar’d 
I presen rf apr sagge es Forget not thou to pray, 
"Their ble schon That this thy want may be prepared, 
wuld To meet the Judgment day. 








(a) The domestic organs large. (b) Philoprogenitiveness. (c) Adhe- 
siveness large. (d) Benevolence large. (e and f) Firmness, with Mar- 
vellousness and Veneration large. (g and h) Conscientiousness very large, 
with Combativeness and Firmness large. (i) Benevolence and Hope added, 
(k) Benevolence very large, and Acquisitiveness less. (1) A powerful intel- 
lect, under the dominion of the moral sentiments. (m) Firmness added. 
(n) Approbativeness and Self-Esteem added, but controlled by the higher 
sentiments. (0) Self-Esteem and Approbativeness, under the control of 
the higher sentiments, and combined with Inhabitiveness. (p) Approba- 
tiveness and Conscientiousness large—(r) with large Hope added. (s) 
Veneration and Marvellousness, with Hope added. 

This poem is conceded on all hands to be one of extraor- 
dinary merit, especially the latter portion. The satire contain- 
ed in the first part on the artificial wants of the present day, 
is most excellent, both in conception and execution, and 
eyinces large Mirthfuluess; while both the sentiment and ex- 
pression of the latter portion, must find an echo in every well- 
organised mind. Few poetic effusions strike as many chords 
in the human heart; which coincides with the fact already 
stated, that nearly a// his organs are large and active. 

In conclusion, Mr. Adams possesses a rare combination of 
physical, intellectual, and moral power—greater than one in 
anage. Qualities like his, could hardly fail to render their 
possessor distinguished; but, with the advantages of having 
been thrown into public life young, and having always been 
in a responsible and conspicuous situation, he could scarcely 
fail of attaining pre-eminence. When he dies, it will be long 
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before we shall “look upon his like again.”? A truly great 
and good man is John Quincy Adams. 

His physical habits are worthy a passing remark. He in- 
variably rises, summer and winter, before the sun, takes a 
great abundance of active physical exercise, lives plainly and 
temperately, bathes often, taking much exercise in summer by 
swimming, and takes special care of his health—not so much 
by nursing; as by hardening and invigorating it. But for 
these habits, he could never have been the man he is. “Go 
thou, and do likewise.’’ 





ARTICLE II. 
From the Edinburgh Phrenological Journal. 


NOTES ON THE CONNEXION OF TEMPERAMENT WITH CEREBRAL 
ORGANIZATION. BY MR. E. J. HYTCHE. 


Amongst the active powers in modifying and controlling 
the bias of the cerebral organization, the temperaments are 
pre-eminent. Indeed, to such an extent does their influence 
manifestly operate, that many philosophers, by over-rating 
their power, have been induced to consider that they confer 
that distinctive mental quality by which every man is charac- 
terised; and like many other philosophic errors, the notion 
has become the popularcreed. Thus in the bilious, they look 
for gloom; in the sanguine, they expect the manifestation of 
cheerfulness ; and when the nervous predominates, they anti- 
cipate the exhibition of irritability. These inferences are not, 
however, correct ; for although the combinations indicated do 
occur, yet we have seen the conjunction of the sanguine tem- 
perament with misanthrophy, and the bilious with serenity ; 
and matured investigation has shewn, that these qualities are 
derived from the preponderance of specific cerebral organs. 

The temperaments do, however, materially modify the 
mental bias. It is ascertained that they induce cerebral en- 
ergy or sluggishness; and the only debateable questions re- 
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late to the laws which regulate, and the boundaries of their 
influence. With the view of contributing my mite ta the pos. 
itive or semi-positive information which has been collected 
on this subject, I have transcribed a few notes which contain 
the sum of my observations on the temperaments. 

I, The effect of national habits on temperament deserve in- 
vestigation. There is a national type of head, and, to some 
extent, a national type of features ; and the more limited the 
intercourse with other countries, the closer is the approxima- 
tion to one standard. In like manner, national temperaments 
exist. The sanguine predominates amongst the northern 
tribes, and the bilious is prevalent in the Asiatics; and whilst 
in the French we perceive the influence of the nervous tem- 
perament, the lymphatic is as observable in the Hollander. 

Now, as there are national temperaments, if the causes 
which have blended the diverse into one temperament be dis- 
covered, we shall] learn to what extent it is possible to reduce 
or increase its influence. The power sought is of great im- 
portance ; for the high endowments of many men, with re- 
spect to volume of cerebral organs, have been neutralised by 
the possession of an inactive temperament; while, in others, 
madness has arisen from the excessive action of the brain, oc- 
casioned by the pure nervous constitution. Hence it is that 
power to modify the temperament becomes desirable. Nor 
is such power of a visionary, and therefore unattainable, char- 
acter. We know that too much study, by absorbing an undue 
share of nervous energy, can impair the most powerful diges- 
tive organs; and, moreover, that great natural powers have 
been destroyed by a continuous addiction to sensual indul- 
gence. Iu these cases, then, men have overcome the bias of 
the physical and cerebral organizations ; and we are not ac- 
quainted with any essential quality of the temperaments 
which indicates that they are all-powerful. 

But my opinion that the temperament may be changed is 
not a mere hypothesis; for many facts confirm the position, 
to a few of which I shall refer. At the meeting of the Phre- 
nological Association in 1840, Mr. Dellvile related a case in 
illustration of his theory that change of the shape of the head 
is concomitant with change of character ; and he incidentally 
alluded to the change of temperament which also occurred. 

16* 
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When Mr. Deville first saw the person referred to, “his tem- 
perament appeared to be lymphatic principally, with a little 
of the sanguine and nervous ;” but at a subsequent interview 
when his pursuits had materially altered, his temperament 
was considered to be “bilious, 55; nervous, 30; and san- 
guine 15.” Here, then, we perceive a great change—the 
eradication of the predominating temperament, the lymphatic, 
and the production of another, the bilious, which eventually 
prevails. I may cite two cases to a similar effect. The tem- 
perament of G. F. D. was originally two-fourths sanguine, 
one-fourth lymphatic, and the remaining fourth bilious; but 
at present two parts bilious, one part sanguine, and the re- 
maining portion lymphatic. So the temperament of R. T. A. 
was formerly two-thirds sanguine, and one-third lymphatic; 
but now it is—nervous 20, sanguine, 20, and bilious 10. As 
these changes have been concomitant with an increased devo- 
tion to intellectual pursuits, the connexion between the nervo- 
bilious temperament and the growth of the intellectual organs 
becomes apparent.* 

The notion that the inherent temperament can be changed, 
is also supported by the fact, that in Britisht youth the san- 
guine predominates, whilst in adults it is less prevalent. In- 
deed, it is rarely that we find a specimen of the pure bilious 
temperament in youths below fourteen years of age, and the 
presence of the nervous is rare; the only exceptions being 
in cases of great intellectual precocity, when in fact the men- 
tal'stature of manhood is attained in extreme youth. In Sun- 
day schools I have found 70 per cent. of the sanguineous in 
boys, and above 80 per cent. in girls. The bilious appeared 


* In such cases of concomitance, is it not likely that alteration of 
temperament, produced by advancing age or other constitutional chan- 
ges, is often the cause, rather than the effect, of increaged devotion to 
mental pursuits. —English Editor. 


t It does not accord with my purpose to discuss the influence of cli- 
mate on temperament ; but inasmuch as variation of climate occasions 
the formation of specific physical and intellectual habits to compete 
with these evil results which might be entailed were it not controlled, 
there can be little doubt that climate is very influential in the produc- 
tion of temperament. 
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to be introduced about the fifteenth year; and after that peri- 
od, the influence of the sanguine temperament gradually les- 
sened; hence the ratio of the sanguine in male adults is not 
at ali in proportion to its prevalence in boyhood. The change 
in females is not so great, but the nervous temperament is 
more powerful after than before pub:rty. ° 

Farther, we find that the lymphatic temperament increases 
with the advance of age, so that persons who presented little 
sign of its existence in manhood, display its predominance 
when senility arrives. This growth of the lymphatic is most 
observable in persons engaged in trade, particularly those 
whose circumstances do not require much anxiety as to their 
prospects, and who are devoid of intellectual taste. It ap- 
pears that persons in whom the nervous most prevails, are 
least liable to the encroachments of the lymphatic tempera- 
ment, whilst the sanguineousare most subject to this degener- 
acy. 

II. From much observation, I am convinced that where 
there is a general commixture of the temperaments, most ben- 
eficial results ensue.” Indeed, this appears a law of nature; 


* This principle harmonizeswith the following remarks by the Editor 
in his work entitled * Practical Phrenology,” 1840, p.21. Balance 
of temperament.—But the best temperament, the one most favorable 
for true greatness and a general genius, for balance and consistency of 
character, and for perfection in every thing, is that in which each is 
strongly marked, and all about equally balanced. Is there too much of 
the motive, there is power, but nothing to rouse it to effort, and the 
talents lie dormant. Does the vital-motive greatly predominate over 
the mental, though there is physical power and enjoyment, there is 
too little of the mental, too little sensibility, too much grossness and 
coarseness, too little intellect, and too much of the animal. If the men- 
tal predominates, there is too much mind and sensibility for the body, 
too much feeling, and that too exquisite for this coarse world, together 
with a green-house precucity, and too much sentamentalism and refine- 
ment. ‘They might be aptly compared to the several parts of a steam- 
boat. The vital is the wood, water, fire, steam, and engine; the mo- 
tive, the hulk; the mental, the freight and passengers. When the 
vital predominates, it manufactures more steam, more vital energy than 
the others can work off, and there is a resilessness, a pressure, and an 
overflowing of feeling and passion, and a liability to burst. If there 
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for it is rarely that we find one temperament only ; but cases 
are not unfrequent where of two temperaments one so pre- 
dominates, as to nullify the antagonistic power of the other. 
Indeed, as a general rule, one temperament prevails. The 
desirableness of a mixed temperament appears from these 
facts—that the nervous and sanguine impart general activity ; 
the bilious, the power of untiring action; and the lym- 
phatic, that degree of inaction which is essential to the 
resuscitation of the brain after undergoing fatiguing employ- 
ment. Take for example, the caseofG.S. He has a pure 
nervous temperament—he is characterised by the utmost de- 
gree of cerebral activity, and in any given period he can per- 
form an uncommon amount of intellectual labour. But when 
his task is completed, physical prostration and mental ex- 
haustion eusue, insomuch that he can neither think nor act. 
Now, if to this pure nervous the bilious temperament had 
been conjoined, the fulfilment of his task would have occupied 
more time, but it would have produced less consequent fatigue; 
and the completion of the old task would not have precluded 
his entrance on a new engagement. And by the addition of 
the sanguine and lymphatic temperaments, the physical sys- 


is a decided predominance of bone and muscle, there is too much 
hulk ; she moves slowly, and if the mental is also weak, she is too 
light freighted to be worth running, or to secure the great objects of 
existence. B 1 if the mental is yretly predominant, she is over load- 
ed, in danger of sinking, and incapable of being properly managed. 

But when these temperaments are equally balanced, when there is 
an abundant supply of the motive to impart physical strength and the 
love of labour requisite to give exercise, and also of brain to impart 
mental capacit aud enjoyment, health and long life, and a high order 
of talent, will be the delightful result. 

Every form of disease, and a premature death, are caused mainly by 
a predominance of one or more of these temperaments, or the | weak- 
ness of others, or their exhaustion or want of action. When any one 
has assumed the ascendancy, its tendency is to become still more pre- 
dominant, and thereby to withdraw the strength from the others, on the 
pri vciple th» an overloaded stomach withdraws the strength from the 
brain and muscles, which is the very reverse of what should take 
place. This uses up the weaker temperaments, and they go by the 
board, carrying health and life with them.—Ep. 
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tem would have received that nourishment and rest, upon 
which the proper action of the brain is dependent. 

But here the question recurs—How can we produce this 
result? If we cannot entirely eradicate the temperamental ten- 
dency of a man like G. S., increased as it has been by the 
growth consequent upon habit, its power can be at least lim- 
ite] to the individual. Herein proper regulations for inter- 
marriage will become beneficial; and the moral feeling of the 
person who possesses a temperament to an injurious excess is 
appealed to, as he values the interests of his offspring and so- 
ciety, to subscribe the marriage-contract with an antagonistic 
temperament. For as surely as the organic tendency to scro- 
fula and insanity are transmitted, so certain also is it that tem- 
peraments also are hereditary. Family portraits indicate 
family features and family temperaments. From sluggish 
temperaments those of an active character rarely’ emanate ; 
atid from the nervo-sanguine in man and woman, we usually 
find the same combination in the offspring. Nor is this all. 
When two persons are united in whom one and the same 
temperament prevails, it is not only found in the issue, but in 
greater abundance, and its energy is more excessive. And 
hence, from the illustrations with which I am acquainted, I 
am inclined to consider that the continued intermarriage of 
the pure nervous would generate a cerebral activity provoca- 
tive of insanity, and that the constant combination of the lym- 
phatic would ultimately produce idiocy. 

Further, upon the intermarriage of antagonistic tempera- 
ments, we generally find those temperaments blended in the 
issue : it does not, however, appear from whom the predomi- 
nating temperament shall be derived—that of the father some- 
times prevailing, and occasionally that of the mother. Thus 
Iam acquainted with a family of seven children—all possess 
the combined temperament of the parents; but in some the 
father’s temperament predominates, and in others that of the 
mother, and this irrespective of sex. The general rule of 
temperamental production is, however, elicited—*like pro- 
duces like;’’ and hence, the existence of temperaments, their 
design, and the evils which may be engendered by the neg- 
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lect of due regulation, should no more be forgotten previous 
to marriage-settlement than moral and intellectual qualities. 

The late Mr. T. A. Knight, who devoted much of his atten- 
tion to the laws which regulate the transmission of qualities, 
intimates, that the influence of the temperaments is not confin- 
ed to the physical constitution, but also prevails in increasing 
or curbing mental power. He says, that he is “ disposed to 
think that the most powerful minds will be found in offspring 
of. different hereditary constitution ;”? and that he has “ wit- 
nessed the bad effects of marriages between two individuals 
very similar in character and colour.’? So also Mr. Alexan- 
der Walker, in his very curious work on “ Intermarriage” 
(page 419), states his opinion that the “ union of different tem- 
peraments should be favoured ;”’. but adds, that “the notion 
that the bilious might advantageously be joined with the 
lymphatic or sanguine is founded in error.’”’ The latter opin- 
ion, however, isa mere hypot sis; for the combination of 
the sanguine and lymphatic temperaments is common, and 
the conjunction he repudiates is desirable, because the viva- 
city of the sanguine counteracts the sluggish lymphatic, and 
thust: a  nofthe brain is properly regulated by being 
neither too excitable nor too inert. 

ILI. From some observations, it appears to me that there is 
an affinity between the nervous and bilious temperaments, 
and intellectual pursuits ;* and that the predominance of the 


* In the work entitled “ Practical Phrenology,” the editor remarks 
as follows in regard to the bilious-nervous, or motive-mental tempera- 
ment. ‘ One having the mental temperament predominant, the motive 
full or large, and the vital average to full, will differ in build from the 
preceding descriptidn only in his being taller in proportion, and more 
spare. He will have a reflective, thinking, planning, discriminating 
cast of mind; a great fondness of literature, science and intellectual 
pursuits of the deeper graver kind ; be inclined to chose a professional 
or mental occupation ; to exercise his body much, but his mind more; 
will have a high forehead; good moral faculties; and the brain devel- 
oped more from the nose over to philoprogenitiveness, than around 
the ears. In character, also, the moral and intellectual faculties will 
predominate. This temperament is seldom connected with depravity, 
but generally with talent, and a manifestation, not only of superior tal- 
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sanguine or lymphatic, indicates the prevalence of the physi- 
eal system, or its cognate organs. It is true that illustrations 
of all the temperaments may be found in men «who have at- 
tained eminence; for we find the nervous in Fuseti and the 
-bilious in Beranger, while strong traces of the sanguine in 
Mirabeau,; and of the lymphatic in Thomson and Fox, are 
discoverable. But we shall find that the adverse tempera- 
ments were not solitary, but combined, although in less de- 
gree, with those of an antagonistic character; and the size of 
the brains of the illustrious men in question, was as far above 
the ordinary standard as were their actions. The life of Mir- 
abeau shews how much he was addicted to the physical grat- 
ifications, and I need: scarcely indicate what strong induce- 
ments were requisite to incite the sluggish powers of Thom- 
son and Fox into activity. 

The connexion between the temperaments and intellectual 
vigour or inertness, has been recognised by many observers. 
-Dr. Brown, indeed, considered that temperaments are not in- 
nate qualities, but that they are produced by habit alone. 
But this opinion! is partially erroneous; for however much 
the temperament of manhood may be engendered by the spe- 
cial mental developement, yet there can be no doubt of. the 
existence of inherent temperaments: for we perceive their 
indications in infancy, when scarcely more than the organic 
functions are performed. Neverthe'ess, the connection of 
temperament and intellectual habit must have been very 
striking to have allowed Dr. Brown to make so strange a de- 
diction. Shakespeare, with that masterly observation which 
has rendered his portraitures of character as life-like now as 
‘when they were first embodied, also recognises the connection 
of mentalization and temperament. In his play of Julius Ce- 
sat, the following pithy lines occur :— 

** Let me have men about me that are fat, 
Sleek-headed men, and such as sleep o’ nights: 


Yond’ Cassius has a lean and hungry look ; 
He thinks too much: such men are dangerous.” 


ents, but of the solid, metaphysical, reasoning, investigating intellect ; 
a fondness for natural philosophy, the natural sciences, &c. It is also 
the temperament for authorship and clear headed, laboured productions. 
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The relation between the lymphatic temperament and inert 
intellect, has even been recognised by savage tribes. Mr. 
Moffat, in his able account of his labours, in speaking of the 
Bechuanas, who, it appears, possess a periodical conclave re- 
sembling our Parliament, says, in reference to the head chief, 
“T have heard him inveighed against for making women his 
senators and his wife prime minister—while the audience 
were requested to look at his body and ‘see if he were not 
getting too fat, a sure indication that his mind was little ex- 
ercised in anxieties about the welfare of his people.’’ 

It is a well-attested fact, that distinguished warrior-states- 
men—men whose talents were as strikingly developed in the 
cabinet as in the camp—have been characterised by the ner- 
vo-bilious temperament. Julius Cesar, Charlemagne, Crom. 
well, and Napoleon, are examples of this fact. Most poets 
have also possessed a large share of the nervous tempera- 
ment—the portraits of Tasso, Dante, and Alfieri, and of Pope, 
Campbell, Keats, Shelly, and Leigh Hunt, indicate its pre- 
sence. Great thinkers, like Kant or Spurzheim, have possess- 
ed much of the bilious temperament. 

Nor is the rule confined to public characters; for in most 
eases which I have observed, the nervous or bilious temper- 
ament has rarely been found in connection with the addiction 
to mere animal gratification; but where there have been strong 
propensities, there has also been the antagonistic tendency to 
intellectual exercise. But in those men in whom the lym 
phatic has prevailed, and who have been engaged in intellec- 
tual labor, it has sprung from the force of great natural tal- 
ent, and from external influence or necessity, as in the case 
of Dr. Johnson. It has resulted from this that when the coup- 
ter-operating temperaments have been blended in equal por- 
tions, and the brain has been of the medium class, the organs 
to which the are related have been alternately supreme, ac- 
cording as. internal excitement or external circumstance has 
predominated. 

To shew the connection between temperament and the 
prevalence of the intellectual or animal system, I may notice 
the different intellectual positions occupied by the nervous 
French and the bilious Germans, when compared with the 
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mental status attained by the lymphatic Dutch. It is impos- 
sible to trace the progress of literature or science without con- 
cluding that our attainments could not have been what they 
are if these countries had not existed, whilst the names 
of few Hollanders are engraved on the tablet of memory. It 
is true that the Dutch can boast of a Grotius, a Huygens, and 
a Boerhaave ; but these philosophers did not possess the na- 
tional temperament, the bilious having prevailed in their con- 
stitution; and hence they can scarcely be considered as a 
type of the national character, no more indeed than could the 
head of Eustache be considered the type of the negro head. 
Whilst pursuing these investigations, many persons who 
possess a large endowment of the sanguine temperament, to- 
gether with a cerebral organization such as tends to meta- 
physical studies, have confessed that their great physical vi- 
vacity is an impediment to continuous reflection on abtruse 
subjects. Nor is this the only obstacle to intellectual progress 
which is derived from the sanguine temperament. Persons 
in whom this temperament predominates will be found com- 
mencing a study with much vigour, and with an earnest in- 
tention to persist.in its attainment; but difficulties soon dis- 
courage, the brain soon becomes too tired for the attention to 
be fixed, and the unaccomplished task is abandoned with as 


‘ much alacrity as it was commenced. Nor will a large en- 


dowment of Concentrativeness serve to fix the attention, if 
the sanguine temperament too much prevail. Such persons 
admit that they possess the mental inclination to concentrate 
their energies on one pursuit; but they intimate that, as their 
physical constitution is a great antagonist to the completion of 
their aim, by inducing wandering of thought and ennui, it is 
only by repeated efforts, and a determination of purpose con- 
tinued day by day, that they are finally successful. 

Again, Sunday scholars exemplify my position. Ask the 
teachers to indicate the restless, fidgetty children—the clock- 
watchers and untiring trick-players—and in nine cases out of 
ten the boys of sanguine temperament will be pointed to, and 
it will be found that their inclination to frolic arises more from 
natural physical vivacity than from any wilful desire to neg- 
lect their lessons. Again, we do not chose the nervous tem- 

17 
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peraments for our porters; but we select the sanguineous, 
with its physical vigour. Besides this, the extreme nervous 
organization is rarely found amongst the agricultural: popula- 
tion; the peasantry of Yorkshire display much of the san- 
guine and lymphatic temperaments. But amongst the arti- 
zans of London—who require the dexterous employment of 
many intellectual organs—the bilious temperament abounds. 
Nor is this contrast of temperament more striking than is the 
difference between the intellectual apathy of the one, and the 
energy displayed by the other. But in those cases where the 
rule is reversed, we find the country laborer seeking the 
more congenial town, for his birthplace and position are alien 
to his feelings; and the lethargic townsman, if he retain his 
station, is rarely elevated in the scale of society. A large 
town, therefore, becomes the destined home of the energetic 
temperament, for none other can compete with its difficulties, 
and overcome rivalry and opposition. The mere sanguin- 
eous cares for physical enjoyments alone, and the lymphatic 
heeds the juxury—to him at least—of doing nothing, too 
much to hold out his hand for the prizes of society. The ner- 
vous and bilious, on the contrary, are rarely happy except 
when actively employed, thus exemplifying the dictum of 
Byron— 
“For quiet to quick souls is a hell.” 

IV. The fact that intellectual and physical vigour are pro- 
moted by activity and workableness of temperament is gene- 
rally admitted; but a few further illustrations of the doctrine 
may be adduced. Most factories present obvious proofs of its 
correctness. We shall find that the best workmen—those 
who scek out new methods to evince their skill, and suggest 
practical improvements in machinery—possess the nervo-bili- 
ous temperament. So.those who are slew in their work, and 
slow-in comprehending their orders; particularly if their per- 
formance involve any novelty, will be noticed as much for 
temperamental as for intellectual sluggishness. Thus, we 
shall also find, that the secretaries to sick-clubs and the dele- 
gates to trade-meetings, possess vigorous temperaments. 

We have a striking illustration of the influence of tempera- 
ment in the pauperciass. They are characterised: by a men- 
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tal apathy and physical sluggishness, which approximate to 
idiocy. Their movements are slow; the play of the counte- 
nance is feeble ; the eye lacks lustre, and is expressionless; 
and the prevailing physiognomical sign indicates that exercise 
with them is synonymous with pain. Asa class, they possess 
the lymphatic temperament, varied in the young by the addi- 
tion of a small portion of the sanguineous. 

Now it is rarely that we discover amongst the pauper class 
any inspiration for the melioration of their mental condition; 
and if it be at all improved, it is not by self-help, but from 
the leading of other men. Give them much food and little 
work, and they are satisfied. Hence it is that in the riots, 
which occasionally occur in workhouses, we rarely find that 
they are so much generated by official cruelty, as by what 
they consider over-work and under-food ; and it will be found 
on inquiry, that the men in whom some degree of physical 
Vivacity remains,—the sanguine temperaments, in short,—are 
the planners and ringleaders. Those persons who have been 
induced by the parish gratuity to accept the youthful paupers 
as apprentices, describe them as almost incapable of self-ex- 
ertion, and intimate that they require double care and double 
instruction before their perception can be sufficiently awaken- 
ed, so stolid is their intellect. Nor need we be surprised that 
these charges are not exaggerated, for according to the Re- 
ports of the Poor Law Commissioners, whole generations of 
paupers exist; men whose family history is a record of men- 
dicancy or pauperism, and many of whose progenitors were 
derived from the workhouse itself. The existence of a hered- 
itary pauperism has been ascribed to the influence of cunning 
alone, but improperly in my opinion; for I conceive that the 
hereditary transmission of an inert temperament, increasingly 
deteriorated as it is by circumstances, which dispense with 
the action with antagonistic qualities, effectually prevents any 
alteration in their condition, so far as it depends on their own 
exertions. And thus as each generation increasingly deterio- 
rates, can we be suprised that the unhappy victims become so 
inure to the position which they occupy, as to be unable to 
perceive its degradation? Hence, if hereditary pauperism is 
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to be destroyed, it can be only by eradicating the pauper sen- 
timent : which can be accomplished only by first eradicating 
the lymphatic temperament, otherwise no cerebral change 
can be of any avail. 

V. With respect to the connection between temperament 
and taste, it is a noticeable fact, that, in persons who are char- 
acterised by the display of taste, there is generally found a 
large share of the nervous temperament. Innumerable facts 
confirm this position, to a few of which I shall refer. The 
French, who are distinguished by their great taste in the dec- 
orative arts, possess the nervous temperament. Musical com- 
posers, more particularly those of the Beethoven class, evince 
the possession of the nervous constitution, So those musical 
teachers, who, like Mainzer, regard their art as a means of 
ministering to Ideality, and thereby of elevating the concep- 
tions and taste of the masses, possess a large endowment of 
temperament. Artists also exhibit the concomitance of 
taste and the nervous constitution. So amongst those arti- 
zans who have made their homes graceful by simple and 
beautiful decoration, and for whom their own fireside and the 
literary club possess the greatest attractions, | have found the 
nervous temperament to prevail. Literary men, who with- 
out any practical skill, still display an appreciation of the fine 
arts, possess a fair share of the nervous. Again, woman, who 
is acknowledged to possess more delicacy of taste than man— 
more natural refinement of manner, and a greater inherent 
aptitude for the elegances of life—has also a larger compara- 
tive share of the nervous temperament. 

In consequence of this coincidence, some philosophers have 
been induced to consider that taste as the production of tem- 
perament alone—thereby reviving the old fallacy, which as- 
cribes to the effect of temperament qualities which are neces- 
sarily of cerebral origin, and in which the organic influence 
ean be readily traced. In analyzing taste, take decorative 
taste for example: here we perceive an appreciation of beau- 
tiful forms ; and surely the co-operation of Form, Order, and 
above all, Ideality, is competent to produce this effect with- 
out the intervention of temperament. And yet so inseparable 
is the connection of taste and fineness of temperament in our 
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idea, that we involuntarily look more for coarseness than re- 
finement in the sanguineous, and when we perceive the pres- 
ence of the pure lymphatic temperament, we do. not. expect 
the. exhibition of distinguished taste; and these conclusions 
are rarely unfounded. Hence iv ascribing the origination of 
taste to a special organization, I doubt not that a specific tem- 
perament, the nervous has the same tendency, but I merely 
deny its creative power, From the evidence contained in 
these Notes, it appears to me, that certain temperaments 
are allied to specific organs—that in concomitance with the 
growth of those organs is the growth of the related tempera- 
ment; and that the nervous has an affinity to those organs of 
intellect and sentiment, by the co-operation of which taste is 
produced. As, however, the temperaments and organization 
possess a mutual reaction,—when the nervous quality exists, 
it is so far influential as to incite and sustain the taste-creating 
organs in action. 

The few facts which I have related indicate how wide a 
field of inquiry has yet to be explored before we shall have 
exhausted all the facts which illustrate the connection of tem- 
perament and mental phenomena. At present our know- 
ledge on this subject is very limited; and he who knows 
most fecls how trifling is the amount of information accumu- 
lated, compared with that larger portion which is still unat- 
tained. For, notwithstanding the researches which have_been 
inade from the time of Aristotle down to Alexander Walker, 
the very constituent of temperament is as obscure. now 
as it was three thousand years ago. Every temperamental 
theory has been exposed to startling objections; and the best 
arguments in their favor have been derived, and-not from ir- 
refragable facts. Hence it isno exaggeration to assert, that 
the positive knowledge to be acquired from most observ- 
ers is, confined to these particulars—that the existence and 
kind of temperament is denoted by physical signs; and that 
they confer a tendency to cerebral activity or sluggishness, 

I have, however, endeavoured, by tracing the teinpera- 
ments in some of their.remote results, to show that their in- 
fluence is not limited to mere cerebral excitation, but that 
a definite relation subsists between each temperament and 

17* 
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specific class of organs. Moreover, that not only do the cere- 
bral powers manifest a want of power, if the related temper- 
ament be absent, but that on the continuous development of 
the class of organs is dependent the growth of its allied tem- 
perament; and hence the innate temperament can be eradica- 
ted. These results prove that, if ancient philosophers over- 
estimated the function of the temperaments, others have 
underrated their influence ; and it behoves us, by rigid obser- 
vation, to deduce the laws which regulate, and perceive how 
far extends, the indubitable action and re-action of brain and 
temperament. 


~ 12 Brunswick Terrace, Islington, April, 1842. 





ARTICLE IIL. 


To the Editor of the American Phrenological Journal. 
ANIMAL AND PHRENO-MAGNETISM. 


Sir,—Premising that as I have not at present access to any 
notes, and shall therefore be obliged to deal in generals, more 
than perhaps may be desirable, 1 will proceed to comply with 
your request, and give you some account of magnetism and 
phreno-magnetism, as they have come under my observation. 

In July last, for the first time in this city, I witnessed some 
experiments in magnetism, and under such circumstances as 
to convince me of the truth, substantially, of the phenomena 
exhibited. Returning to Binghamton, my place of residence, 
I made known to several scientific gentlemen my conviction, 
and the result was, that we determined conjointly, to institute 
a series of experiments for our mutual satisfaction. Availing 
ourselves of Dr. Douglass’ excellent little manual, we set to 
work. Dr. Hand met with the first success. The subject was 
a patient of hisown, Miss Martha K., a highly respectable 
and intelligent young lady, aged about twenty, in delicate 
health, and in temperament, I should think, presenting about 
an equal combination of the nervous and bilious. The first 
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efforts required from three quarters of an hour to an hour, in 
order to produce sleep; and with this subject, the time was 
never reduced below some ten or fifteen minutes. At first, all 
the manifestations were weak, and but partially satisfactory: 
gradually they assumed form, distinctness and certainty. But 
Sir, I must narrate our steppings in the science with more par- 
ticularity. 

You will please to bear in mind that we were all beginners ; 
having next to no light from experience, and little definite 
knowledge from books. Imagine us then in a private parlor, 
at one of our own houses; Martha K. reclining on pillows in 
a rocking chair, her eyes securely bandaged, and the Doctor 
conveniently seated before her. You will readily guess at 
the truth, that we were as much delighted with our success 
as a parcel of children with their holiday baubles; and that 
our experiments were conducted without much order or con- 
cert. We first satisfied ourselves that the subject was mag- 
netically asleep, by attempting to converse with her, to star- 
tle her by hallooing, by shaking her and pricking her with 
pins, in the expectation of producing some involuntary mo- 
tion, or sign of sensation, but in vain. Dr. H. then shewed 
us that her muscles were rigid, her hands would follow his 
around, as the needle follows a bit of steel, that she would 
languidly reply to his enquiries; and that while she was so 
utterly insensible to any demonstrations we might make up- 
on her, she was, nevertheless, keenly alive to any movements 
of Ais mind and Ais physical sensations. We therefore fell to 
maltreating him in turn, pinched him and buffeted him; at 
all of which she uttered her complaints, declaring that we 
were perpetrating those ill-natured acts upon herself. 

There were some ten or a dozen of us present, and with 
our curiosity excited to the utmost, we huddled around our 
poor subject so closely, as to produce in her a troubled respi- 
ration and many manifest signs of discomfort. Upon this we 
fell back and proceeded with a little more deliberation. The 
proximity between Dr. H. and his patient being somewhat 
lessened, we made a variety of requirements in writing, to 
test the silent power of his will over her, and generally, with 
the most satisfactory results. She would place her hands on 
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any part of her person, cross her arms, &c. slowly, but surely, 
as named in the written request. We next discovered that 
any one of us might be placed in connection with her, by sim- 
ply taking the Doctor’s hand, he at the same time holding her 
by the hand. With this link of connection, she knew us read- 
ily, and would call each one of us by name, and converse with 
us. Indeed a gentleman with whom she was acquainted, 
living miles away, and arriving in the midst of the experi- 
ments, was silently ushered into the room; and on establish- 
ing the connection, she at once pronounced his name, Watch- 
es, penknives, pencil cases, &c., were placed in the Doctor’s 
hand, and she would name the articles correctly, and tell the 
differences between two of the same kind. She would give 
the hour by a watch, and described a small copperplate engra- 
ving with considerable accuracy. Jn the exhilaration of the 
moment, cats, babies and puppies, were taken in the arms of 
the gentlemen present, or placed upon their shoulders, or bon- 
nets. put upon their heads, or shawls upon their persons, and 
on establishing the connection, the description thereof would 
be accurate; and was hy no means given without manifest 
symptoms of mirthfulness on the part of Miss Martha K, her- 
self, It was at about this time that several of us made a push 
for the buttery ;, and one furnished himself with a bit of cake, 
another with a lump of sugar, others with pinches. of salt, 
pepper, ginger, tobacco, &c., with the view to ascertain whe- 
ther any connection existed between the tastes of the magnet- 
izer and the magnetized: and these articles were, one after 
another, stuffed into Dr. H.’s mouth, without any knowledge 
on his part of what he was receiving, until the taste revealed 
ittohim. As the Doctor tasted the several articles, Miss 
Martha K. would move her lips, express her relish or dislike 
to them, and name them correctly. 

But enough of this. Doctor H., after becoming acquainted 
with others, did not consider Miss Martha K. any thing more 
than a fair subject. I have dwelt upon the experiments with 
her, because they were the first among us, and elicited with 
us, and through our community, an uncommon interest. We 
were highly gratified. Not that either then, or subsequently, 
results were always satisfactory. Far fromit. The wonder 
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is, not that there should have been failures, but that there 
should be any success. Our real positive success established 
the truth of the science, and a thousand failures will fall short 
of proving the opposite. You may be curious to know how 
this matter went down with our community. Starting from 
the point it did, it was received cautiously, but treated fairly. 
Great pains were taken to have the experiments witnessed, 
by our most intelligent citizens. Doctor H. is a large man of 
uncommon mental and physical power. His weight is about 
two hundred, and his temperament the nervous-sanguine. 
His confidence once established in the newly discovered agent 
and his capability as an operator, with great good nature, he 
answered every body’s call; and without any pretence of 
mystery, did his best upon any one, whenever and wherever 
requested todo so. Mrs. T. an educated and accomplished 
married lady, was found to be an excellent subject. She was 
I should think, some twenty-three or four years of age, of the 
sanguine-nervous temperament and in good health. I refer 
to her particularly, because I wish to notice one little cireum- 
stance which struck us all forcibly at the time, and because 
she furnished a happy illustration of the truth of phreno-mag- 
netism. Dr. H. sometimes aroused his patients by transverse 
manipulations ; but more frequently, he bade them to awake 
in so long a time, three or five minutes ; and rarely would they 
vary enough to be perceptible. Often he made a still farther 
requisition, telling them, for instance, to awake in five minutes, 
and in five more to perform some specified act; when they would 
uniformly, on the approach of the latter period, sink into a mag- 
netic sleep, do the thing required, and again awake. On a cer- 
tain occasion, Mrs. T. was requested to awake in five minutes, 
and in five minutes more to go to a table across the room and 

get a particular newspaper, and give it to an individual whose 

name was mentioned. At the end of the first five minutes, she 

awoke and entered into conversation. She took her little son 

and caressed him; and on being enquired of whether she had 

been told to do any thing, replied in the negative. As the 

end of the second five minutes approached, she put down her 

child, looked wildly around, and sunk again into sleep.  Ris- 

ing from her chair, she went to the table for the newspaper, 
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but it was no longer there, the Doctor having purposely re- 
moved it. The expression of her countenance at once became 
full of intense disappointment and distress; when the Doctor 
commiserating her condition, gave her the paper; whereupon 
she hurried with it to the person named, gave it to him, and 
burst into an agony of tears. 

The phreno-magnetic experiments with this lady, were con- 
ducted without inducing the condition of sleep. The Doctor’s 
fingers held over the different organs, were sufficient to call 
them into greatly increased activity, to destroy the equilibrium 
of the brain, and to produce insanity. In company with sev- 
eral gentlemen, on an evening of the last winter, I had the 
high gratification of witnessing the production of these extra- 
ordinary phenomena. During the experiments, Mrs. T. was 
in almost constant conversation, and her words and counten- 
ance and gestures, ever changing, gave perfect manifestations 
of the quality of the different organs, under the excited infiu- 
ence of which, she was for the time being brought. 

After a preliminary chit-chat of a few minutes, Mrs. T. 
laughingly took her seat, and the Doctor proceeded, by simply 
placing his fore fingers upon the designated organs. Under 
the influence of benevolence, she expressed much commisera- 
tion, and desire to relieve the suffering poor. 2cguisiliveness 
and destructiveness were touched, and her tune changed en- 
tirely: any fate was good enough for them, and she would not 
give themacent, Zlimentiveness and destructiveness—she 
called for a beef-steak; and if there was none in the house, 
she was willing to kill and carve for heiself... Under an in- 
creased activity of mirthfulness, she uttered a brilliant succes- 
sion of repartees, which would have done honor to a professed 
wit, Construectiveness was touched, and she called for scale 
and dividers ; se/f-esteem was combined with it, and she de- 
clared she was going to build a bridge, a stone bridge—no, 
that was not great enough for her powers—an acqueduct, like 
the Croton. Reverence was excited, and she shrunk abashed 
within herself, and wondered how she could ever have been 
so silly. Philoprogenitiveness was excited, and she inquired 
for her child; cauéiousness, and she was sure he was sick; 
besides, she was quite certain that there was a hoie in the 
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hearth at home, and dry straw immediately under it in the 
cellar. 
This, sir, will give you a glimpse at this department of our 
labors; and with one or two additional remarks, I will bring 
this paper to aelose. Very shortly after the first experiments 
in Binghainptum, Magnetis:a became a subject of interest and 
attention throughout all that region. In the town of Union, 
the singular fact was elicited, that any one could be put in 
communication with the particular subject then in hand, by 
simply putting on her bonnet. At Great Bend, Pa., an intelli- 
gent gentleman and scholar, went into a series of experiments, 
eombining magnetism and electricity. I will not undertake 
to give you any account of them, farther than to notice one 
fact which he considers demonstrated, viz. that isolated sub- 
jects are thereby rendered much more susceptible to the mag- 
netic influence. As a remedial aid and agent, mesmerism has 
been found useful among us. Nervous headaches, inflamma- 
tory rheumatism, &c. have been relieved by it. Miss Martha 
K.’s health was much improved by its general effects. Mrs. 
T. was put to sleep; and Major R., who sometimes extracts 
teeth, and needed strong evidence to convince him of the rea- 
lity of animal magnetism, was sent for, and drew a highly in- 
flamed tooth from its socket, without producing the movement 
ofa muscle. Dr. S., a dentist, having ten or twelve stumps to 
dig from the mouth of Mrs. C., she was placed in a magnetic 
sleep; and this ordinarily unbearable operation was gone 
through with, without giving the slightest pain. 
Wishing you every success in your laudable undertaking to 
disseminate knowledge among mankind, I remain 
Yours very truly, J. R. ORTON. 


(The following, from the Cazenovia Eagle, gives a faithful account of some experi- 
ments made by the Editor.) 

~ Pareno-Macsetism.—We have been disposed to class the 

believers in Animal or Phreno-Magnetism, as members of the 

same fanatic fraternity with Millerites, Bentonian gold hum- 

buggers, &c.; and until recently, have had no evidence to 

doubt but that they were deservedly so classed. We stated 
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in our last, that Mr. O. S, Fowler purposed giving a few ex- 
periments in Phreno-Magnetism. On Thursday evening last 
a number of our citizens attended his lecture, at the Presbyte- 
rian Church; at the close of which he proceeded to magnetise 
a lad, whom he had operated upon at Syracuse and other 
places. In about fifteen minutes the boy was pronounced to 
be in a magnetic sleep. Mr. F. then proceeded to make ex- 
periments iu Phreno-magnetism by touching the different or- 
gans, which produced corresponding action on the part of the 
subject. For instance, when ¢une and mirth/ulness were mag- 
netised, the boy would sing and laugh; and benevolence, he 
was willing to part with every thing he had; philoprogeni- 
tiveness, he would caress and fondle any object given him as 
he would an infant, and immediately on touching the organ 
of destructiveness, he would dash away the object he had in 
his arms, and commence a warfare on every thing around. 
As we have not time to particularise, we will only say that 
the. experiments on Thursday evening proved satisfactory toa 
large portion of the audience.—On Saturday evening, the 
same boy was placed in a magnetic sleep, and the same expe- 
riments performed, for about an hour; when a motion was 
made that the boy be waked up, and a new subject magnetis- 
ed, which was agreed to.—Sherman Bartholomew, son of Mr. 
Rush Bartholomew, of this village, was then placed upon the 
stand. Some dissatisfaction was manifested by a few unruly 
spirits, who expressed a desire that some individual who had 
not been operated upon should be selected from the audience. 
This was objected to, from the fact that it might require a 
longer time to magnetise a person thus selected than they 
would have patience to endure. Dr. Loomis, one of our most 
respected citizens, then stated to the audience that he had mag- 
netised Sherman twice in the presence of several individuals, 
who were perfectly satisfied that there conld be. no conniv- 
ance at “humbugging”’ on the part of the boy. He then pro- 
ceeded to magnetise him; and after going through the cere- 
mony of bumpology, and the hour for adjournment having 
atrived, the Doctor told the lad he must wake up in three 
minutes ; to which he replied he could not. The Doctor in- 
sisted, but the lad persisted in the declaration he could not. 
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At length the time (three minutes) expired, when: the boy 
said, “the three mitintes,are up, and [cannot wake myself.’ 
A number of individuals looked at their watches, and found 
the boy was right in regard to the time. 

A lecture with experiments was also held at the same place 
on Monday evening of this week, and before a large and in- 
telligent audience. Two subjects were magnetised, and a 
third (a young lady) was attempted, but the noise and confu- 
sion were so great that it was not entirely successful. After 
arepetition of the former exhibitions on the subjects separately, 
they were placed in contact to each other. Numerous exhi- 
bitions were then made, highly curious and interesting, as 
well as being satisfactory and demonstrative. One of the 
subjects having a particular organ excited, the effect was in- 
stantancously produced in the other by giving exhibitions 
pertaining to that particular organ. The Philoprogenitiveness 
of the one being excited, they both began fondling as though 
they held a child. One’s Combativeness being excited, and 
they both showed violent fight. One’s Benevolence excited, 
and they began giving away all they could find about them, 
as knives, combs, &c. Acquisitiveness the same, and! they 
search for anything and stowed it in their pockets.—Neither 
of the subjects could sing more than a “goose,” in the lan- 
guage of the father of one of them—but the Tune of one be- 
ing excited, they both commenced singing. Time and Tune 
both being excited, they hummed with tl.e most accurate time, 
beating it also with their hands and feet. Time, Tune, and 
Memory excited, and they gave the words of songs, singing 
with the most perfect accuracy. Time, Tune, Memory, and 
Miithfulness excited, and they sung most admirably “Lucy 
Long,” “Jim Brown,” and “the Coon a sitting on a rail.” 
Mirthfulness changed to Veneration, and they sung sacred 
music. Veneration alone excited, and they uplifted their 
hands and repeated the Lord’s Prayer. All these exhibitions 
were of the most demonstrative kind,’and in such a manner 
as to repel every idea of trick or previous concert... _ 

The most remarkable exhibition was in the power of the 
magnetic will. A tumbler of water was magnetised by Dr. 
Loomis, and willed to be a certain substance—as for exam- 

18 
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ple, he willed it to be a solution of sugar—on the subject's 
drinking, and being asked what he drank:he replied sugar. 
He then willed it vinegar with the:same operation, and he re- 
plied vinegar. To prevent the idea of a concert between the 
Dr. and the subject, some of the audience wrote a name on a 
piece of paper and handed it in—the Dr., willing the name, 
the subject told the name accurately each time, save in strong 
beer and coffee,—the nature of these tastes he described accu- 
rately but could give no names—and for a very good reason, 
as it was afterwards announced by his father—that he had 
never drank these beverages. In truth, whosoever could 
doubt the certainty and satisfaction of the experiments, 
would doubt his senses and his own existence—and indeed 
could with far more truth be called insane than those who be- 
lieved demonstration. 

The greatest doubt on the part of the andience, hung over 
a Story related by Mr. Fowler, on the exhibition of strength, 
&e., exhibited by the magnetized man in Utica. | His referee 
for its truth has been written to, and the answer we will pub- 
lish next week.* 

At the close, a vote was taken as to the satisfaction of the 
audience in favor of the science, ..A-strong and heavy vote 
was given in the affirmative, and only one negative person, 
and he not a resident of our place. 


* This is the case published in No. 1, p. 39, Vol. V. of the Jour- 
nal, and the answer to this letter fully confirmed every fact stated in 
this remarkable experiment, and was also published in the Eagle. 


it 


ARTICLE IV. 
Obituary. 
THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF SAMUEL KIRKHAM. 


Samvet Kiaxuam, author of “ Kirkham’s Grammar” and 
an “Essay on Elocution,” and assistant author of Fowler’s 
Phrenology, departed this life on Friday, May 19th, about one 
o’clock, at his late residence, 103 Thifd Avenne, New-York, 
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aged 46 years. He was, in the fullest sense of the'term, a 
self-made man. Born of parents too poor togive him any 
more than a common school education (generally worse than 
none at all), he yet contrived, by working days and studying 
nights, to acquire learning sufficient to teach a.country school. 
Yet a mere boy, he would study assiduonsly by fire-light, and 
then take a long candle to light himself to bed, so that he could 
read and study most of the night. He was always exercising 
his causality, either in discussing subjects, or studying into the 
abstruse relations of cause and effect, or else in contriving 
some short-hand method of effecting his ends. His uncle Hurl- 
burt, now living at Westmoreland, Oneida co., N.Y., often re- 
marked, that “Samuel uever did any thing as any body else 
did it.” He was full of new notions, improvements, contrivan- 
ces, &c., the offspring of Causality; and the distinguishing 
organs of his fore-head are prodigious reasoning organs. He 
evinced large Causality through life, and in every variety of 
form imaginable. It was this organ, in conjunction with large 
Comparison and Language, which rendered him so eminent 
asagrammarian. We do 1ot profess to be competent, either 
in theory or practice, to decide upon the particular merits or 
demerits of his grammar ; but that it has merits of a:high or- 
der, is the general opinion of all candid and careful examiners, 
and is shown by the immense and long continued sale of the 
work, it having sometimes exceeded thirty thousand copies 
ina single year. It was more plain and practical than any of 
its predecessors, and enabled scholars to learn grammar with- 
out the aid of teachers, besides obviating much of that dryness 
and disgust attendant upon the old method of teaching it. Af- 
ter he became a teacher, this inventive Causality already men- 
tioned, sought out new, plain, concise methods of teaching 
grammar, and these he embodied in a work in the form of 
familiar lectures, which with indomitable exertion and perse- 
verance he introduced in person in many parts of the country, 
and thus created a market for it. Probably most of the read- 
ers of the Journal have Jearned grammar wholly or in part by 
means of its instrumentality. 

But it is with him as a Phrenologist, mainly, that the Jour- 
nal should have to do. His head measured 213 inches around 
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Philoprogenitivess and Eventuality, but was more high and 
long than large at the base. In person he was rather tall than 
stocky, yet not slim, weighing from 140 to 150 lbs. His whole 
organisation was very promineni,as well in regard to the fea- 
tures of his face and the general construction of his body, as 
to his phrenological developments and. mental characteristics,* 
His temperament would be called bilious-nervous, or motive- 
mental. and indicated an unusual degree of strength and acti- 
vity of both body and mind. He was never idle—so far from 
it, he undertook ¢o0 much, and shortened his life probably 
several years in consequence, first, of excessive application in 
introducing his grammar, and afterwards by lecturing on 
Phrenology, superintending the erection of buildings, &c. The 
consequent enfeebling of his body, besides hastening his death, 
rendered his literary labors less complete and efficient, and his 
life less useful, than it would have been if he had not broken 
himself down by over exertion. As I viewed his lifeless 
corpse, and remembered that he was only in the prime of life, 
and possessed a constitution or organization of extraordinary 
power and endurance, and might have accomplished so much 
more in the long run with good health, the thought sank 
deeply into my mind, * Thou, too, art shortening é:y days 
and abridgiug thy usefulness, by excessive and continuous 
mental application: beware, lest thy end be like his!”” 1 mark- 
ed and partially obeyed, by slackening efforts and seeking re- 
creation and physical exercise. How many thousands of our 
best and most talented men, labor beyond their strength, and 
are cut off (cut éhemselves off) before their time, by over- 
exertion! That very cerebral activity which gives them 
their intellectual powers, also causes them to overdo, and cuts 
them off. Were they less intellectual, they would undertake 
less, use fewer aud feebler exertions, and live more slowly, 


* The editor intends soon to propose a new nomenclature of the 
Temperaments, to be called the broad, the prominent, and the sharp 
organization :—the first indicating vitality and anima! vigor, analogous 
to the vital or sanguine temperament: the second, giving great strength, 
force, and power, and being analogous to the motive or bilious temper- 
ament; and the latter, the sharp, or active and feeling organization, 
analogous to the nervous or mental temperament. 
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but yet.the longer. Ye:'who push your labors beyond your 
strength, take warning and beware, lest your end be like his. 

His largest single organ was Firmness, which stood out 
upon the top of his head like a little mountain, forming a 
kind of apex on the back part of the top of it. Self-Esteem, 
just behind it, was also very large, and hence his indomitable 
perseverance and determination of character. In this respect 
few equalled him. Nothing could discourage, nothing turn 
him. Once set upon an object, like the “law of the’ Medes 
and Persians, which altereth not,” he knew no change, but in 
the very teeth of what would deter almost any but him, he 
held on and held out, trying resource after resource till he suc- 
ceeded. Jn the whole range of my personal acquaintance, I 
know of no man his equal in this respect. His‘ large Self-Es- 
teem insisted on being well waited on, and reduced to partial 
servitude most of his family’ and friends. It also’ gave him 
dignity, manliness, self-reliance, and great confidence in him- 
self. 

Approbativeness was less than Self-Esteem, accordingly he 
cared little what was said about him, for he was conscious of 
his power, and confident of his correctness. He ould seldom 
be convinced of error in any thing. ; 

His Veneration was large, but Marvelloustiess small. He 
adored his God, especially in his works, and sometiines atten- 
ded church, yet cared little for religious observances. Indeed, 
he more than once, in conversing with the Writer, passed stric- 
tures on what passes current as religion, though by him deem- 
ed counterfeit and spurious. Still, I never drew him out on 
these points, while in health.’ A few weeks before his death, 
his religious feelings greatly increased. He was glad to re- 
ceive religious instruction from the mouths of clergymen, and 
expressed perfect resignation to the will of God. 

In him, that leading doctrine ‘on which the editor’s work on 
Temperance is based, and also incorporated into his work on 
“ Education and Self-Improvement,” pp. 148 to 162, (and also 
on the same pages of Vol. V. of the Journal,) namely, that 
there exists an intimate reciprocal relation between the body 
and the base of the brain, by which every condition of the for- 


mer, whether active or sluggish, clear or obtuse, &e., is trans- 
18* 
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mitted instantaneously and powerfully to the latter, was illus- 
trated. .For several years before his death, he was evidently 
afflicted with an internal fever, which slowly but effectually 
burnt.up and burnt out his vital energies, and threw his whole 
system into.a state of high and morbid excitement. This was 
evinced. by his continual thirst, and by his consumption of im- 
mense quantities of iced water, and the colder the better, be- 
sides other sigus too unequivocal to be mistaken. In harmony 
with;this fact, and in connexion with the principle just pre- 
sented, he was, for several years before his. death, one of the 
most irritable and fretful of men. Nothing weut to suit him: 
he would scold, and blame, and censure all about him, and 
nothing would please him, This irritability continued to in- 
crease upon him, till within some four weeks of his decease, 
when it was supplanted by the opposite spirit. Peaceable, 
resigned, contented, he put up with every thing, seemed satis- 
fied, and above all, manifested perfect resignation to his im- 
pending fate. He knew he must die soon, yet was willing to 
depart, and encouraged those around him to be cheerful. ‘rhe 
moment I heard of the change, I prophesied the near approach 
of his final.dissolution, for1 felt.fully assured of the truth of 
this principle, and inferred, from, the subsiding of his animal 
feelings, that his body was becoming too weak to keep them 
excited, and therefore that hisend was come—and so it proved 
to be. Thislaw, in its application to death, is peculiarly beau- 
tiful, and finds ample confirmation in all who die of a lingering 
illness. .. 

All Mr,,K,’s social organs were large and active ; and the 
editor has had repeated proofs of their power in his character. 
His friendship. was strong, sincere, and lasting. He loved his 
children devotedly, so much so, that the death cf a promising 
boy almost broke his heart, and for some time unfitted him for 
‘business. Just before his death, he expressed a strong interest 
in the education and welfare of his only son and child, and 
wished to live only to see him educated. He also made pro- 
vision to have his son,sent to the south every winter, in case 
his feeble lungs required it. Inhabitiveness was large, and he 
talked much about building and improving a home. 

Concentrativeness was also large; and in harmony with this 
development, if he began to talk upon one subject, he would 
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dwell upon, ramify, amplify, expound, and fully present that 
one subject in all its various bearings. He also insis/ed on 
finishing up whatever he touched, on putting on the last 
touches,on working it up into one great whole, and on collat- 
ing, comparing, and completing every thing. Often, when in 
conversation, my own small Concentrativeness would break 
off from one subject and fly to another; but when this took 
place, he would bring me back, and have his talk out on that 
one thing first. 
To be continued. 





MISCELLANY. 





Private Classes and Pupiis.—For several years, the Editor of this 
Journal, though solicited by hundreds of applicants, has uniformly re- 
fused to take pupils, unless they would sfay with him at least one year 
—sufficiently long, at least, to become thoroughly versed in the science, 
and to be an honor to Phrenology and their instructor. ‘The argument 
used was, that he did not wish smatterers to hail from him. He was 
led to this course particularly by the arguments and persuasiuns of Mr. 
Kirkham, though he never fully approved of the policy. Of late, he 
has abandoned it altogether; and now, whenever he shall be in the 
city permanently, which will not probably be till November next, he 
will cheerfully give private instruction to individuals and classes, as 
follows :—Each private lecture, one dollar; to classes of twenty to 
thirty, twenty-five cents each lesson, which will consist mainly in 
pointing out the different temperaments, and placing each other's hands 
on organs that are large and small, or in pointing out the location and 
relative size of the organs, that is, in teaching them how to examine 
heads. ‘The theory of Phrenology, the analysis of the orgaus, &c., 
the pupil will get from books and public lectures, these private lessons 
being designed exclusively to teach the practical part of Phrenology. 
Pupils can take one, or twenty lessons, as they like ; but abont twelve 
will prepare them to examine heads sufficiently to learn further for 
themselves. 

He has, of late, had several /ady pupils; an has had applications 
for more. He will probably form classes for Jadies next winter, and 
will be happy to receive applications from them for instruction, partic- 
ularly from teachers, at any time. ‘The more Phrenologists there are, 
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the better; and the editor thinks he cannot do a better service to Phre. 
nology, his country, and his race, than thus to aid in rearing up teach- 
ers and fitting lecturers for the field of action. The facilities which he 
possesses, for conveying the greatest possible amount of instruction in 
the shortest space of time, are not equalied in this country, if in any 
other. Toa long and successful pr selice of Phrenology, he adds a 
cabinet of casts and specimens, embracing the whole of Geo. Combe’s 
collection, which constitutes the cream and culling of the celebrated 
Edinburgh collection, to which he has added a great number and vari- 
ety of national and criminal casts and skulls, and the busts, taken from 
life, of most of the pr: minent men of our own country. It contains ev- 
ery variety of developement, touching every organ, requisite to make 
the pupil perfect master of his subject; and as these lessons will be giv- 
tn in hi: cabine’, surrounded by a thousand specimens, animal and 
human, the pupil can review, recall, and impress indelibly every point 
presented. 

The time is at hand when we shall require and have nearly as many 
professed phrenologists, settled in all our cities and villages, and scat- 
tered through our country, as we now have Doctors,—men and women 
who shall be consulted as regularly, and paid as much as Physians now 
are—consulted in reference to what organs require to be cultivated and 
what restrained, what physical organs require more exercise, and 
what less, how to preserve the health, &c. &c. as well as to teach the 
science to children and youth. We this day require thousands of pro- 
fessed Phrenologists, not so much to traverse the country and /ecture 
publicly on the science, as fo teach it familiarly and practice it ste- 
tionarily in neighborhoods and villages. 

Especially do we need female Phrenologists of this class, The 
teachers of children should ali be females, and all be Phrenologists. 
To lecture to and instruct woman in Phrenology, is my great delight: 
and never again will I charge woman one cent, (unless extraordinary 
cases should sometimes occur,) for attendance on my public lectures. 
Woman, your duties, and the good Phrenology will enable you to do 
to mankind, is your pass, your ticket of admission, to all my public 
Jectures, if not to my public classes. And I do pray that you will re- 
spond to this offer by a full attendance. And I am almost persuaded 
to give all my lectures free, relying on the generosity of the public to 
defray expenses, and compensate for time and labor. I know Ameri- 
cans seldom contribute above coppers, or the smallest pieces of silver, 
(and often they throw in brass buttons and bogus,) but of the correct- 
ness of the principle of referring this matter to the moral sentiments, 
and mtaking phrenology in practice what itis in fact, a high moral and 
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philanthropic, rather than a pecuniary affair, | entertain not the shadow 
ofadoubt. And it will soon come to this, in spite of the parsimony of 
the public generally. | Nothing excites and warms up the betier feel- 
ings of our nature equally with phrenology, so that it is safe to trust the 
compensation for value received in the hands of the moral sentiments. 
The editor has pursued this course of late, and though the contributions 
taken up have not covered expenses, yet many have “dropped in” 
to his lectures because they were free, who would not have paid for an 
entrance, and thereby have become believers in the science and interested 
in its propagation. Messrs. Buel and Sizer write that they have pur- 
sued this course with great success. It is the only course in harmony 
with the dictates of Phrenology. Let it be tried by lecturers, and its 
operation reported for the Journal; In England, the plan of giving 
penny lectures is becoming very popular, and has the sanction of their 
leading Phrenologists, Geo. Combe included. _In practice it is found 
towork admirably. The principle of making every thing cheap has 

always been a favorite with me, and been a cardinal guide in all my pri- 
ces. I was opposed for putting my prices so low, and advised to raise 

them in order to give dignity to the science: but the development of 
Acquisitiveness, which I found so universally large, together with a 
little experience, made me turn a deaf ear to all such advice, give many 
free lectures, and charge at most only 12} cents per ticket. In pro- 

jecting the Journal, I at first, fixed its price at one dollar, and if that 

plan had been adopted, it would now have had ten subscribers where 

ithas but one. But I suffered my better judgment to be overruled, 

greatly to the injury of the Journal, and have long wished to reduce it 

to one dollar. _ I now offer to take twenty dollars, good money, for 

twenty subscribers, and perhaps fifteen dol'ars for fifteen subsc,ibers. 

It is now my desire and determination, to afford every possible facility 

for the spread of Phrenology among all classes; and in my way, by 

cheap publications, private lectures, supplying societies with libraries 

and specimens, &c. &c.: and I wish all who are interested in the sci- 

ence to put their shoulder to the wheel and help on the good cause. 





Woodstock, Vt., Dec. 19, 1842. ' 
f 0. S. Fowrer, Ese. ~ 
Dear Sir,—Since our last we have procured but one subscriber 
for the Journal, which, added to our list, makes one hundred and five 
subscribers which we have obtained for the present volume, since we 
saw you in Philadelphia. 
Thus, we have been enabled to fulfil our promise; and, as we be- 
lieve, been the instruments of much good, by extending the circulation 
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of your invaluable Jounal. The field of our labors for the past year 
has been limited, as you will perceive when you refer to the places 
where the subscribers we have obtained reside. ‘This shows to what 
an extent the Journal might be circulated, if its just claims to patronage 
were only fairly presented to the public. One hundred subscribers in 
the valley of the Connecticut, between Windsor, Conn., and Windsor, 
Vt., is indeed a small number; but if all other parts of the United 
States would do as well, your list would be as large as you could wish 
at present. We are willing to continue our labors in behalf of the 
Journal :—we can conscientiously do it. 

From no quarter do we hear any thing against; but, on the other 
hand, high encomiums in its favor. Persons of intelligence tell us, 
that your work on Memory far exceeds any thing that they have ever 
read on the subject of Phrenology. One man stated to us, after he had 
read it, that he would not part with it for twenty-five dollars, providing 
he could not obtain another. 

With such encouragement, who would not be willing to labor to ad- 
vance the cause of truth? Holding these views, we are anxiops to do 
all in our power to sustain a work, which is destined to elevate the cha- 
racter of man, and ameliorate his condition. - 

Yours truly, Busuit & Sizer. 





From the following it would seem that some attention is also given 
to the subject of Phreno.Magnetism in Great Britain as well as with 
us. Mr. Hall thinks he has made some new discoveries, and some 
modifications of the old ones, which will do much towards correcting 
hitherto apparent incongruities in the practical part of the science. If 
he should accomplish anything new or verify what has heretofore been 
discovered in our philosophical sittings in New York, it shall be com- 
municated to our readers as soon as convenient.— Ep. 


Extraordinary Discoveries in Phrenology, aided by Animal Mag- 
netism.—Mr. S. Hall, (a native of Sutton-in-Ashfield) Governor of 
the Hollis Hospitals, Sheffield, who is well known as a sound practi- 
eal Phrenologist, last week, accidentally magnetized a respectable and 
intelligent young man by the name of Wilmot, Ultimately he found 
his influence over this subject so great, as to enable him to test, by de- 
cided manifestation, the exact position of every faculty hitherto laid 
down on the popular phrenological busts and charts, which, so far as we 
know, has only been partially sccomplished by magnetism before. Nor 
is this all, since he has not only discovered the existence of several 
others hitherto undistinguished among the multifarious congeries of 
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which the human brain is composed, but proved their relative positions 
in a manner which leaves no doubt of his correctness on the mind of 
any person who (as we have done) witnesses his experiments. Special 
organs are by these investigations proved to exist for Velocity, or Lo- 
comotion; Gesticulation, or Attitude; and for Industry ; besides one 
for exploring and working in the interior of the earth; one for the con- 
ception of Material beauty, splendour, and sublimity, as distinet from 
Ideality, which latter takes cognizance chiefly of mental and moral 
beauty and grandeur; one for Love of the ‘Tragic, as distinct from 
Mirthfulness, which latter is an instinct of the Comic; as well as modi- 
fications of several already recognized, which will go far to correc: 
hitherto apparent incongruities in phrenological seience. Mr. Hall 
further informs us, that in the course of these experiments he has 
‘eaught glimpses of other territories in the geography of the human 
mind, whieh he thinks a litte exploration will enable him to map out 
correctly and clearly.” Under these circumstances we forbear to ex- 
patiate upon the subject, assured that Mr. Hall’s ardent pursuit of 
knowledge fully entitles him to the honor of detailing such important 
discoveries in his own time and manner. Mr. H. has since informed 
us that he has tested his discoveries upon other individuals with com- 
plete suecess; and that with the exception of the organ of Pity (first 
mentioned as a distinet organ by Mr. La Roy Sunderland), the others 
we have named are, so far as is known, original discoveries, His ex- 
periments also in some measure corroborate Sunderland’s theory of the 
duplicity and quadruplicity of the various organs formerly laid down 
only in parts, each component having its distinct though relative fune- 
tion; as well as the theory of magnetic polarity, which causes the 
various cerebral faculties to give, during their action, peculiarity of ex- 
pression to the features. By operating upon Mr. Wilmot’s cheek, he 
can either compress or distend his lungs to any degree he chooses; and 
has produced results from other experiments, which incline him to be- 
lieve in the possibility of;curing the hitherto fatal disease of ‘+ locked- 
jaw” by magnetism. Several intelligent gentlemen interested in the 
subject, and who have, in operations of their own, observed various. 
novel magnetic phenomena, suggested, during a conference with Mr. 
H. on ‘Thursday evening, that a development of the instinct of Self- 
preservation might be tested by slightly probing the ear. In since test- 
ing this upon Mr. Wilmot, he has discovered that such is not only the 
case, but that the love of life and the impulse to preserve it, have each 
aspecial organ. The certainty with which he has tested the very. mi- 
nute faeulties clustering about the eye-brows, and the thick groups of 
others of which he has satisfied himself other regions of the head are 
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composed, but where only one or two have hitherto been marked out, 
induces Mr Hall to believe, that the number is much more than dov- 
ble what was formerly supposed; and that the present busts and charts 
will, in a short time, be entirely superseded.” — Sheffield Iris. 





J. G. Forman Esq. has, of late, been lecturing to crowded houses in 
several places in Kentucky, on Phrenology and Magnetism. Messrs. 
Buel and Sizer have been lecturing with much success in Vermont, 
We often hear of their having made many converts to Phrenology. 
The impression they leave is uniformly favorable. ' 





~ As it should be.—Mr. Carter, a teacher in Randolph, Vermont, in- 
troduced Phrenology into his school with marked success, both as to 
the interest and progress of his scholars, and the approbation of ‘their 
parents, | Phrenology should be introduced into all our schools as a 
branch of Common School education, if not in preference to the other 
sciences, at least on a fooling with them. 





Mr. H. M. Brown, of Kingston, Ulster co. N. Y., had a severe fit of 
sickness, after which he forgot the names of his children and even of 
his wife. By degrees, he slowly recovered this power, as his health 
gradually improved, till at the end of six months, he could recollect them 
tolerably well. 





Wm. A. Garrison, cousin to Wm. Lloyd Garrison, has been prae- 
tising Phrenology and Magnetism in Jamaica, West Indies, for some 
two years past. He visited this country to augment his knowledge, 
and has just returned with a large supply of works on Phrenology, a- 
mong which were two hundred and fifty of Fowler's Phrenology, and 
several complete sets of the Journal. He has done much to convince 
the inhabitants of these delightful isles of the truth both of Phrenology 
and Magnetism, and promises to correspond frequently with the Jour 
nal. We hope he will not fail todo so, and trust the West Indians will 
have occasion to thank him for introducing so valuable a science to 
their notice. May prosperity attend him. wee 





“ Books Received.—The first number of the current volume of the 
Edinburgh Phrenological Journal. It is “intensely” English in its 
character—philosophical, rather than practical ; able, learned, profound, 
but less illustrative, and highly orthodox as regards Phrenology. We 
have received the whole of the volume for 1842, and hope to find room 
to copy some of its articles into this Journal. 














